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For the marine container transportation industry, that means measur-
ing the part of U.S. foreign trade that is waterborne (i.e., excluding
all air shipments and overland trade with Canada and Mexico) and
containerized. Recent estimates suggest that the value of contain-
erized trade is approaching $200 billion a year (TRB 1992a).

Certainly any industry that handles nearly $200 billion in goods
each year is a major factor in the American economy, and there is
every reason to believe that this industry will keep growing, if not at
quite the same high rate. Containerized cargoes might represent 85 to
90 percent of general cargo by the end of the century, and even the
most conservative estimates suggest an annual compound growth rate
of more than 2 percent a year (Chadwin et al. 1990). Estimates for
the West Coast tend to be higher because of the burgeoning Pacific
Rim trade; these estimates suggest annual growth rates of 5 percent
(Sclar 1991; Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates 1987).

BULK PORTS AND TERMINALS

In the highly competitive enterprise of bulk commodity shipping,
ports worldwide have been increasing the efficiency of their opera-
tions through capital investments that increase throughput and de-
crease labor costs (Branch 1986). Ports unable to offer efficient
loading and unloading risk losing commerce to ports that offer these
facilities. In the United States, many bulk handling terminals are
privately owned and operated. The shipping lines, railroads, and
companies that own these facilities have invested in increased auto-
mation to maximize the efficiency of ship or rail operations. Because
most bulk commodities are of a relatively low value per ton, transpor-
tation makes up a larger share of the total cost than it does in contain-
erized cargo. This increases the emphasis on economies of scale.
Modern dry-bulk handling facilities are designed to minimize ship
and rail car dwell time by speeding the loading and unloading pro-
cess. This is accomplished by large-scale technologies: massive
cranes, continuous-feed conveyor belt systems, and high-volume
gravity-fed loaders supported from stockpiles fed by long, highly
efficient unit trains or low-cost, high-volume barges.

Bulk and neo-bulk commodities account for a major share of the
value of U.S. exports and imports handled by U.S. ports. Census data
on international commodity moves through U.S. ports (provided to